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walrus, an animal of groat dimensions. Tbcy 
are usually sliy. Nevertheless, I have known 
an instance of a boy approaching one very close- 
ly almost every day. At a place called Cas- 
cumpee, near the northern extremity of Prince 
Edward's Island, a few years ago, a drove of 
walruses were driven ashore by the pressure of 
the ice. They attempted to cross a narrow 
neck of land, when, being discovered, they were 
attacked by the few inhabitants in that quar- 
ter, and a number of them were killed. I was 
at the place since, and the number of walrus 
bones on the ground attest the truth of the 
story. 

A single sealing vessel will frequently cap- 
ture 5,000 seals in a month, which is considered 
and called a good fare. The numbers taken by 
vessels fitted out at Newfoundland amount to 
600,000 annually. 

The value of the fisheries, to which I have 
adverted, to this country can scarcely be over- 
estimated. France has long viewed the fisheries 
of Newfoundland as the nursery of her navj', 
and she has 10.000 men engaged in this em- 
ployment. Newfoundland sends 10,000 men 
annually to the seal fishery, and Great Britain 
has not less than 50,000 sailors upon the shores 
I have described, engaged in the fisheries. It 
is to this employment also that the United 
States would look in the painful event of war, 
for seamen to man her fleets. At the present 
time the fishermen of the United States main- 
tain a decided advantage over the fisherman 
of the provinces in the bounties he receives 
upon the produce of his industry. The Amer- 
ican is, I believe, the best fisherman in the 
world. The occupation is natural to him, and 
aflbrds scope for his industry and ingenuity. 

In conclusion, there is evidently much to be 
done in aid of this class of people. Tlie fisher- 
man should be provided with the best charts, 
and all those iiliilosophical instruments that 
give indications of the winds and weather. He 
might also receive much advantage from a bet- 
ter knowledge of the Natural History of fishes. 
Added to these lighthouses and fog-bells upon 
dangerous shoals, and upon remote capes and 
headlands, would guide him in the perils of the 
storm. 



JOURNEY FROM NAGASAKI TO JEDDO. 

The following which appeared in the Java 
Cowant, of the 5th December, 1858, describes 
the official journey of the Dutch Commissioner 
in Japan, from Nagasaki to the capital, and 
presents so terse and clever a portraiture of 
social life in this little-known nation that we 
have considered it worthy of preservation in 
the Journal. Our readers will find in it nnicli 
that is valuable in geography, natural history, 
industrial economy, and ethics ; and, moreover, 
it is a pleasantly written and interesting article, 
which will attract more than usual attention : 

From Nagasaki the route lay across Kiu-Siu 
to Kokura, from thence across" the Strait Van 
de Capallen to Semenoseki, afterwards in a 
Japanese junk through the inland sea to Ilioge, 
and from thence again by land to Osaka, and 
by Kiota (Miaca) to Jeddo. 

The whole journey was a state procession. 
In each town or village the Commissioner on 
his arrival was met bj' the local authorities, 
who saluted him by bowing to the ground. 
Persons belonging to the cortege of the Com- 
missioners — winch was joined by each land- 
holder on entering his ground — preceded the 
train and ordered the people to kneel, which 
was generally done, even by persons at a con 
siderable distance from the road employed in 
the fields. These marks of honor were repeated 
along the whole route. 

In most places the roads were cleared and 
swept. Two persons with brooms went before 
the train. In the villages every one had a broom 
placed before the door of his house; before 
some houses also lay two small heaps of sand 
or earth and a bucket of water, with which the 
road was sanded, graveled and sprinkled in 
honor of the Commissioner. In the evening 
each house was lighted up by a paper lantern. 
Similar marks of honor, but on a larger scale, 
were shown to the Commissioner whenever 
he passed public buildings ; in front of these 
stood ten buckets of water in a pyramidal heap. 
In a number of places the fire engines were 
rigged out and decorated in tlie Japanese 
fashion. In front of tlie castles of the noble- 
men, Japanese officers were drawn up at the 
grand entrance, some with their state banners 
and some on horses. 

In all the villages and towns, the middle of 
the streets through which the commander 
passed was kept clear, and the principal inha- 
bitants were drawn up in rows in front of the 
houses ; the greatest silence was observed. 
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The Commissioner regularly occupied the 
bouses of the landed proprietors, which were 
very well furnished and comfortable ; but being 
built in the Japanese style there was no view 
from them. 

The population appeared prosperous, healthy 
and able-bodied, and even the lowest class was 
well dressed. When the Commissioner left 
Nagasaki the smallpox was ver}' prevalent there, 
but at a distance of four or five miles from that 
town it ceased. In proportion to the popula- 
tion the immbers marked by smallpox were 
not great. Vaccination is generally known ; 
but being too much left to the population them- 
selves, children are not vaccinated till their 
seventh or eighth year. Opthalmia appears 
very prevalent, and many persons blind of one 
eye, or totally so, were noticed. Leprosy and 
elephantisis were occasionally met with, but 
they did not appear to be generally prevalent. 
The style of building and arrangement of the 
houses is very plain, and a great uniformity 
everywhere prevails. They are all of wood 
and claj' ; but in the country the bouses were 
found more generally covered with tiles. 

The whole country is ^ succession of hills 
and valleys, which present very picturesque 
scenes. The public roads, which near Nagasaki 
are but indift'erent, were everywhere excellent, 
as much as possible running through the low 
ground, and, where the nature of the country 
permitted, unusually broad and overhung by 
large pine trees. In some places avenues were 
found some hours' journey in length. The 
bridges in general are very excellent, and fre- 
quently built of hewn stone. 

Agriculture appears to occupy an important 
position in Japan, and, according to the Com- 
missioner, has attained great perfection. On 
the outward journey the fields were sown with 
wheat, rye, rape seed, and different kinds of 
peas and beans. On the return journey, three 
months later, the Commissioner noticed that 
the same fields were planted with rice, cotton, 
gum, oil seed, maize, millet, and different legu- 
minous plants. Tobacco is only found in small 
patches, and the leaves are dried in the houses 
in very small quantities. Gardens of tea are 
not met with, but the tea plant is found on the 
borders of the fields. The product of this cul- 
ture does not seem to be considered as worth 
manufacture. The Commissioner only noticed 
silk growing on a very small scale. The wax 
tree was abundant, and many new plantations 
of it were seen. Gardens or vegetable cultiva- 
tion were only found in the vicinity of the 
larger towns. The country produces verv few 
good fruits. 



The cherry tree is very abundant in Japan, 
and is unusually conspicuous from its beautiful 
blossom. Many orchards of peach trees were 
observed. There are also in Japan abundance 
of pears, apricots, plums and several kinds of 
apples, as well as the vine. But most of these 
fruits are uneateable by Europeans when un- 
cooked, as the Japanese use all fruits in a half 
ripe state. The grafting of fruit trees is well 
known, but little practised. 

The ox is plentiful and well attended to, but 
is only used in cultivation and for transport. 
Stall feeding is only followed ; grazing is not 
to be met with. The horses are handsome, 
numerous and valuable. Rather more swine 
are reared than formerly. Fowls and ducks of 
different kinds are unusually fine. The wild 
animals consist of pigs, deer, hares, pheasants, 
ducks, thrushes, doves, plovers, snipes, &c. 

The forests, which only exist on the higher 
part of the hills, consist principally of hand- 
some pine and cedar trees. Stone quaries are 
worked in almost every hill. At Nippon the 
hills are mostly composed of sand, and the 
water running down from them forms peculiar 
sand rivers, which have already nearly filled up 
a number of bays. Coal mines are being more 
and more worked, especially in the district of 
Tsikusen, at Kiusiu. The Commissioner did 
not take notice any other mines ; but on one 
occasion he remarked a finger post, on which 
was written " Road to the Silver Mine." 

Sea fishing is practised on a large scale, and 
the coast is covered with fishing villages. 

Sakki distilleries were seen in many places. 
Water mills are abundant, from the facilities 
afforded by the numerous mountain streams. 
From the same cause irrigation is much used 
in the rice cultivation. 

With the exception of the residences of the 
higheriiinctionaries and the military, each house 
on the side of the high road is literally either 
a store or workshop, wherein an almost exclu- 
sive retail native trade is carried on, which 
presents very few objects suitable for expoi-t. 
In every house one is certain to find either a 
spinning wheel or loom. The population is 
without doubt great, but it has accumulated in 
an unusual manner on the borders of the high 
roads. Scarcely is one village left before an- 
other is entered, many of which might be 
called towns. The number of large towns 
through which the Commissioner passed was 
very considerable. Several of these are united 
to each other by streets some hours journey in 
length. 

The means of overland transport are suscep- 
tible of great improvement. Transport by 
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means of wheel carriage there is almost none. 
On the other hand, some rivers are navigated 
by means of small craft, and the coasting trade 
is uncommonly brisk, especially in the inland 
sea, between Kiu-Siu, Nippon and Sikokf. 
AVhen the Commissioner crossed this beautiful 
sea it was covered with sails. Kokura, lying 
on Van der Capellen Strait, although a large 
town, has a very indiderent liarbor, in conse- 
quence of which very few junks anchor there. 
Semeno Seki, on the other hand, is resorted to 
by jimks from all parts of Japan — in some 
months by upwards of a thousand daily. 

On the 23d of April the Commissioner ar- 
rived at Jeddo, where be found a large bouse 
ready for him, on the south side of the castle, 
prepared at the expense of the government. A 
number of Japanese officers were ready to re- 
ceive him, who informed bim that, in conse- 
quence of indisposition, the Governor of Naga- 
saki could not then visit him, but would do so 
in a few days. The American plenipotentiary 
was lodged on the north side of the castle in a 
similar manner, and immediately exchanged 
courtesies with the Dutch Commissioner. 

All due preparations having been made, the 
Commissioner was, on the 13th of May, ad- 
mitted to an audience with the Emperor, who 
was found seated on his throne, surrounded by 
bis councillors. The Commissioner advanced, 
making three bows, and a conversation, which 
bad been arranged beforehand, ensued, the Em- 
peror speaking in the Japanese language and 
the Commissioner in Dutch, without the inter- 
vention of interpreters. The Commissioner 
then withdrew. 

The Commissioner returned to Nagasaki by 
the same route he had formerly taken, and ar- 
rived there the 17th of August. 

DEPAETMENT OF STATISTICS. 



BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES.* 
By the inevitable decree of a Divine Power, 
man is made to earn his daily bread by the 
sweat of his brow ; and, for the few who are 
placed above the necessity of unceasing toil, 
vast numbers are compelled to labor for a bare 
subsistance. A manufacturer of cotton goods 
in Rhode Island, recently deceased, who had 
accumulated a fortune of nearly two millions 
of dollars, once informed me that for every $150 

* Benevolent societies among the laboring classes. A 
paper read before the American Geographical and Sta- 
tistical .Society by James Wynne, M.D. 



of this large capital he had had the services of 
a laborer for an entire year, at a rate of wages 
barely necessary for his daily support. 

Nor docs there appear to exist any reason to 
complain at this arrangement of human society 
so far as the happiness of the mass of mankind 
is concerned, for that same power which has 
doomed the human race to toil has, likewise, 
infused a mixture of sorrow and joy into the 
lot of each individual, and it not unfrequently 
happens that the possessor of wealth or power, 
with its vast accumulated responsibilities, has 
more real suffering than he wlio carelessly 
wends his way to bis daily recurring toil. 

While in health, labor is the most potent as- 
suager of the ills of humanity ; and he is as 
great a benefactor who provides the honest poor 
with ttie means of labor at remunerative wages, 
as he who erects hospitals for their sustenance 
when deprived of the means of taking care of 
themselves. 

But experience teaches that disease is cou 
stantly alternating with health, and, while it 
deprives the individual of the physical power 
to earn his own livelihood, places him under 
the necessity of supplying new and imperious 
wants. The more provident of those whose 
daily labor yields a bare maintenance usually 
make provision for this condition in advance, 
and, by appropriating a part of their weekly 
earnings to this purpose, render unnecessary 
the patronage of those benevolent societies 
which are scattered broadcast over the land. I 
propose to invite your attention to such facts 
connected with these relief societies as benevo- 
lent individuals, or societies constituted like 
the one which I have the honor to address, 
have collected and arranged, and although my 
subject may not furnish the same field for ele- 
gant arrangement of thought or beauty of dic- 
tion as some others, yet it yields to none in 
practical importance. 

Is it not something to ascertain the chances 
of life and health, under diverse circumstances 
and varied employments? Is it not of the 
greatest importance to procure reliable infor- 
mation upon which the hard earnings thus 



